io6  THE FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES

(a) All labourers were to work for the rates current in 1346,
and no landowner was to pay more, under penalty.  The labourers
named were carters, ploughmen, shepherds, swineherds and ' all
other servants'.  The lord of their manor had first claim on them,
after that they must work for any who hired them.    ' None
shall go out of the town where he dwelleth m the winter to
serve the summer ' so long as he can find work where he is.
(6) An attempt was made to fix the price of victuals.
In 1360 the Act was renewed with increased penalties; im-
prisonment was substituted for
a fine for accepting higher wages
or refusing the low ones,  and
labourers who went to another
country   to   escape   compulsion
were outlawed and, if captured,
branded with an F ' for their fal-
sity '. Later, no artificer, labourer,
or servant was to leave the hun-
dred whore he dwelt without a
ceitificate authorizing him or her
to do so; if he did, he was liable
to be placed in the stocks,   In
1368 the Act was again repeated,
and in 1388 further attempts to
keep the labourer on the land were made.   Craftsmen were to
work in harvest time, when called on, and any boy or girl who
had worked on the land before he was tw4ve years old was not to
leave it for any other occupation.   The Act further assessed wages
for the whole country, but this proved impracticable, and in
1389 Justices of the Peace were appointed to assess them locally.
Time after time were these Acts renewed but, as the preamble
of the next Act usually tells us, with small result.   The last
was passed in 1496.   All sorts of schemes were put forward and
every kind of compulsion resorted to, still the drift to the towns
went on though apparently great efforts were made to enforce
the law*
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